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Alphas  crowned  Quiz  Bowl  '92  champs 


By  Michelle  Lance 
Onyx  Slaff 

Members  of  Northeastem's 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 
Inc.  Sigma  Chapter,  won  the 
annual  Quiz  Bowl  sponsored 
by  the  African-American 
Institute  on  February  27- 

The  score  was  tied  at  170 
points  with  two  minutes  to  go 
when  Michael  Brown, 
Mslunson  Delly,  Sean  Ham- 
er,  and  Kwame  Ndiibah 
scored  the  10  points  that  put 
their  opposing  team,  the 
Ralph  Bunche  Scholars,  in 
second  place. 

"It  feels  good  to  win,"  said 
Sean  Hamer,  captain  of  the 
1992  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  quiz 
bowl  team.  "Last  year  1  came 
in  on  a  second  place  team, 
and  this  year  through  the 
unity  of  the  brotherhood,  our 


combined  knowledge  gave  us 
a  slight  winning  edge,"  con- 
cluded Hamer. 

Although  members  of  the 
1992  Ralph  Bunche  Scholar 
quiz  bowl  team:  Kurt  Harri- 
son, Tanya  Francois,  and 
Renee  Barkly  tried  to  stay  in 
the  race,  time  was  not  on 
their  side. 

"It's  ironic,  we  lost  the 
same  way  we  won  last  year," 
said  Kurt  Harrison,  captain  of 
the  1992  Ralph  Bunche 
Scholars  quiz  bowl  team.  "But 
it's  cool,  all  of  it  was  done  in 
fun.  I'm  a  little  disappointed 
that  we  lost,  but  it  was  a  good 
competition,"  stated 
Harrison. 

The  quiz  bowl  consisted  of 
two  rounds  of  questions 
covering  categories  such  as: 
politics,  literature,  current 
events,  Africa,  music  &. 


entertainment,  sports,  black 
inventors,  and  famous 
quotes.  Each  team  was  allow- 
ed to  answer  toss-up  ques- 
tions worth  10  points.  If 
either  team  aiuwered  a  toss- 
up  question  correctly,  they 
were  given  the  opportunity 
to  answer  a  bonus  question 
worth  15  points.  However,  if 
there  was  concern  about  any 
of  the  given  answers  the 
judges'  ruling  was  final. 

Ella  Robertson,  assistant 
dean  and  director  of 
Minority  Student  Affairs, 
Prof.  Bill  Lowe;  Rosemary 
Williams,  administrative 
assistant  of  African-Ameri- 
can Studies  and  Robert 
Grier,  associate  director  of 
die  Ell  Student  Center  were 
judges. 

Members  of  the  winning 
team  each  received  $200  to 
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Tic  Toe,  Tic  Toe  ;  Team  members  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fntemity,  Inc. 
race  against  the  clock  lo  icorc  the  winning  10  points. 

(Photo  by  Chri»  Herbtrt) 


be  distributed  in  their  tuition 
accounts;  cassette  disk  pack- 
ets of  famous  musicians, 
including  a  "Listen  To  Your 
History"  cassette  disc  and 
mounted    Black  History 


Month  posters  entitled 
"Listen  To  Your  History."  The 
second  place  team  members 
were  given  $150  to  be 
deposited  in  their  tuition 
continued  onpage  12. 


Omega  goes  diamond 


By  Chris  Herbert 
Onyx  Staff 

February  is  Black  History 
Month.  A  time  to  recognize 
our  ancestors  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to 
African-American  history. 
It's  only  fitting  that  Omega 
Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  Gamma 
chapter,  celebrated  their 
diamond  anniversary 
February  7-9,  1992,  at  the 
Westin  Hotel-Copley. 
Founded  by  Edgar  A.  Love 
on  Dec.  13,  1916,  Gamma 
chapter  is  the  third  oldest 


chapter  in  the  75-year  history 
of  the  fraternity. 

The  celebration  began 
with  a  welcome  reception  at 
the  Westin  Hotel.  Brothers 
initiated  into  the  fraternity  as 
far  back  as  1952  mingled  with 
the  neophytes  of  1992, 
joyfully  telling  tales  of 
yesteryear.  At  the  height  of 
the  reception,  old  and  new 
brothers  engaged  in  an 
"Omega  Sing  Off,"  where 
members  from  the  '60s  and 
'70s  battled  brothers  from  the 
'80s  and  '90s. 

"It  was  a  good  feeling  to 


hang  around  brothers  who 
pledged  as  far  back  as  1952 
who  are  now  dentists  and 
lawyers  and  have 
grandchildren,"  said  brother 
Derrick  Greene,  who  was 
initiated  Spring  1990.  "It's 
amazing  that  brothers  from 
all  walks  of  life  can  talk  and 
relate  to  each  other  as 
fraternity  brothers  and  more 
importantly,  as  black  men," 
he  said. 

Brother   Monroe  Bud 
Mosley,  vice-president  of 
Isaacson,  Miller  Inc.,  gave 
amanued  onpage  7. 


Atomic  Dogs:  Members  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  Inc.  take  a  picture  break  during  their 
75-year  celebration.  (Photo  cou««y  of  Byron  Hurt) 


SG  Rho  nourishes 
their  "black  roses" 


Damola  Jegede 
Onyx  Staff 

Red  roses  are  for  love, 
black  roses  are  for  mourning, 
right? 

The  ladies  of  Sigma 
Gamma  Rho  Sorority,  Inc., 
Kappa  Nu  Chapter  say 
wrong.  The  sorority,  at  a 
propam  entitled  A  Tribute  to 
A/Wcan- American  Men:  Our 
Black  Roses  presented  three 
black  men  with  black  roses  in 
a  show  of  love  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  accom- 
plishments in  the  black 
community . 

The  black  rose  has  a  sense 
of  life,  "it  grows  and  devel- 
ops," says  Nicole  E.  Smith, 
president  of  this  undergradu- 
ate chapter. 

The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  young  African- 
American  male  student  was 
acknowledged  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the 
annual  event.  Northeastern 
University  sophomore  Ronald 
Hamilton  says  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  honor,  but  that 
he  was  grateful. 

"My  mom  often  said  that 
we  are  really  blessed.  Now  I 
realize  what  she  was  saying." 

Honorees  from  the  pro- 
fessional field  were:  for 
education,  Dr.  Ronald  Bailey, 
department  chair  of  African- 


American  Studies  and  for 
arts  and  sciences,  David 
Vaughn . 

"We  are  letting  them 
know  as  black  women  that 
we  stand  beside  them,  wheth- 
er in  academics,  educating 
young  people,  arts  and  enter- 
tainment, student  activism, 
whatever  the  field.  We  are 
there  and  we  recognize  what 
they're  going  through,"  says 
Karen  Johnson,  operations 
manager  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  and  a 
member  of  Sigma  Gamma 
Rho.         commued  on  pagt  7- 
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America  the  beautiful? 


Imagine  that  thousands  of 
blond-haired,  blue-eyed 
Europeans  washed  up  on  U.S. 
shores  in  rickety  boats,  claim- 
ing that  dictatorial  rule  in 
their  country  is  a  threat  to 
their  dignity  and  human 
rights.  History  says  that 
American  flags  would  unfurl, 
irumpets  would  sound  and 
politicians  would  make 
moving  speeches  as  America 
rushes  to  save  the  day  for 
these  poor  new-comers. 

Yet,  our  government  is 
repatriating  such  black-eyed, 
wooly-haired  newcomers, 


even  though  50,000  Soviet 
newcomers,  mostly  Jews,  will 
be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  this  year.  Our  govern- 
ment is  repatriating  such 
black-eyed,  wooly-haired 
newcomers,  even  though  the 
U.S.  fished  up  enough  money 
to  settle  Cuban  newcomers 
fleeing  Castro. 

Racism.  The  word  is  nei- 
ther unfamiliar  nor  unfelt  by 
any  non-white  adult  in 
America.  Still,  it  stuns  me 
how  our  govemmet  can  dis- 
play such  vulgar  indifference 
towards  the  fate  of  our 


Haitian  brothers  and  sisters 
who  seek  refuge  from  poli- 
tical terrorism,  spawned 
partly  by  past  U.S.  support  of 
Haitian  dictators. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I 
attended  a  Boston  City 
Council  meeting  where 
Democratic  Councilor 
Charles  Yancey  asked  the 
council  to  approve  a  reso- 
lution encouraging  President 
Bush  to  halt  the  repatriatiorw 
and  grant  temporary  status 
to  Haitian  citizens. 

The  matter  consumed  no 
more  than  five  minutes  of  the 


council's  time  when  Counci- 
lor Yancey's  motion  was 
suspended  and  debate  on  the 
topic  was  forbidden  by 
Council  President  Christo- 
pher lanella. 

In  my  opinion,  the 
unadorned  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  President  Bush, 
Council  President  lanella 
and  the  like  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  these  black 
refugees.  If  they  did,  they 
would  not  be  throwing  them 
back  into  the  hands  of 
violence  and  death,  justifying 
their  actions  by  contending 
that  Haitians  are  fleeing  for 
economic  and  not  political 
reasons. 

However,  in  numbers 
there  is  strength  and  I  believe 
that  if  every  African- Ameri- 


can were  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  White  House,  then  the 
outcry  would  be  too  vast  for 
the  government  to  ignore. 

Instead  of  standing  on  the 
sidelines  shaking  our  heads,  it 
is  our  duty  as  African- 
Americans  to  demand  that 
black  refugees  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  Europeans 
who  land  on  our  shores.  We 
must  write  our  congressmen, 
call  our  state  representaives, 
we  must  panicipate  in  rallies 
and  even  coordinate  rallies. 
Less  than  that  implies  a 
condonation  by  African- 
Americans  of  U.S.  treatment 
of  our  African-Haitian 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Azcll  Murp/iy,  Co-fditor 


The  end  of  an  era  has 
come.  Pledging  is  now  seen 
in  wisps  and  whispers  as  old 
heads  in  black  greek- lettered 
organiiations  sit  around, 
saying  "When  I  was  on 
line..."  Younger  members  roll 
their  eyes  and  chuckle  at  this 
oh-so-familiar  scene. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  1  could  actually  be  con- 
sidered an  old  head  last  quar- 
ter when  I  told  someone  that 
I  had  pledged  in  spring  of 
1989.  Her  eyes  widened,  and 
she  said.  "1989?  Oh  my  God, 
you  are  old." 

I  laughed  ironically,  as  I 
remembered  that  this  was  my 
reaction  upon  learning  that 
people  had  pledged  in  1983 
or  1986.  Pledging,  in  its  pur- 
est, most  idealistic  form,  was 
a  process  designed  to  make 
potential  members  of  a  soror- 
ity or  fraternity  close  over  a 
period  of  time...  a  year,  a 
semester,  a  quarter,  weeks. 
The  theory  was  that  if  a 
group  of  men  or  women  were 
put  together  under  stressful 
circumstances  where  they 
had  to  think  quickly,  cohe- 
sively and  with  interests  of 
the  entire  pledge  club  fore- 
most in  their  minds,  the 
pledge  club  would  become  as 
close  a  blood  sisters  or 
brothers. 

Sisterhood.  A  concept 
that  I,  with  only  a  younger 
brother  as  sibling,  was  not 
totally  familiar  with.  For 
most  of  my  life,  women  were 
a  mystery  to  me.  My  friends 
in  elementary  and  high 
school  consisted  mostly  of 
black  men,  with  a  few  girl- 
friends who  were  not  of  my 
culture.  Having  a  brother,  I 
was  actually  more  familiar 
and  comfortable  with  the 
black  male  mind-set  than  the 
black  female  way  of  thiiJcing. 

Still,  sisterhood  with  wo- 
men of  African  descent  was 
something  that  I  yearned  for. 
When  1  went  to  school  in 
Washington,  DC,  I  came 


across  a  caliber  of  African- 
American  and  Nigerian  wo- 
men that  1  had  never  seen 
before.  These  women  were 
on.  I  was  fascinated.  They 
carried  themselves  with  a 
self-confidence  bordering  on 
arrogance,  they  were  well- 
groomed,  well-spoken, 
sophisticated,  intelligent, 
charming.  They  knew  who 
they  were  and  where  they 
were  going.  They  made  me 
proud  to  be  a  woman  of  Afri- 
can descent.  They  were  my 
sorors  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon, 
Phylicia  Rashad  and  my 
mother.  Dr.  Carrie  N. 
Dickens-Guscott.  Delta  Sig- 
ma Theta  Sorority's  Dorothy 
Heights.  Women  who  were 
about  something.  I  said  to 
myself,  "wow!" 

On  George  Washington 
University's  campus,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  group  of 
women  who  were  in  school, 
yet  doing  community  service. 
Refined,  yet  friendly  and 
approachable.  Graduates  of 
this  chapter  were  in  law 
school,  medical  school,  den- 
tal school,  getting  masters  in 
engineering,  in  education. 
One  night,  I  was  entering  my 
dormitory,  and  in  the  lobby 
was  a  swarm  of  black  women. 
This  was  a  rare  sight  in  my 
dorm,  and  my  curiosity  was 
peaked.  I  looked  in,  and  1  was 
spotted.  A  women  in  red. 

She  beckoned.  "Come  on 
in." 

Slowly,  1  did.  Why  are  all 
these  black  women  here,  I 
asked,  jokingly. 

And  she  told  me.  The 
members  of  her  sorority. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
Incorporated,  were  having  a 
little  get-together  to  learn 
about  some  of  the  young 
women  on  campus,  and  have 
them  learn  something  about 
her  sorority.  She  informed 
me  that  1  was  welcome  to 
stay. 

This  was  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating. 


challenging  and  difficult 
experiences  in  my  life.  I 
pledged  with  five  other 
women  who  I  came  to  call 
Soror,  a  latin  word  meaning 
sister.  And  yes,  they  were  and 
are  like  sisters  to  me  now.  1 
know  that  I  can  call  on  them 
anytime,  day,  or  night  and 
anything  1  need  that  is  with- 
in their  power  to  give  me  is 
mine.  1  am  proud  and  grateful 
that  1  was  pledged.  There  are 
many  things  in  my  life  that  I 
have  gone  through.  There  are 
many  things  that  1  have 
survived  because  I  pledged. 

Yes,  the  power  of 
pledging  has  been  abused.  In 
a  twisted  perverted  form  of 
pledging  that  I  call  hazing, 
people  have  been  killed, 
injured  and  mentally 
traumatized.  My  definition  of 
hazing  ts  any  situation  a 
pledgee  is  placed  in  that  is 
unnecessarily  dangerous, 
degrading  and  silly.  It  has  no 
purpose,  it  teaches  nothing, 
it  accomplishes  nothing. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  sick 
people  in  greek-letter 
organizations  who  trip  on 
the  power  that  they  hold 
over  potential  members.  This 
activity  I  do  not  approve  of,  1 
do  not  participate  in  and  1  do 
not  condone  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form.  Pledging  is 
about  bringing  people  to  a 
greater  potential  by  teaching 
them  to  love  and  respect 
themselves.  You  carmot  love 
and  respect  others  if  it  is  not 
within  you.  The  process  is 
about  revealing  strengths  and 
weaknesses  that  you  may  not 
yet  have  discovered  at  a 
tender  college  age.  It  will  not 
remake  you.  It  will  not  give 
you  an  identity.  If  you  do  not 
know  who  you  are,  pledging 
itself  will  not  help  you  find 
yourself  Go  join  the  military. 
Go  join  the  peace  corps. 

Pledging  might  lead 
you  to  greater  focus  and 
deepen  the  purpose  in  your 
contmitfd  on  page  7. 


-Announcements- 


•  Karen  Johnson  of  the 
African-American  Ir\sri- 
tute  has  organized  a  Unity 
Week  Planning  Commit- 
tee. If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  the  committee  call 
Karen  at  x4919. 

•  AFR  1211  "The  History  of 
African- Americans  in 
Science,  Technology  and 
Medicine"  is  offered  this 
spring.  The  lecturer  will  be 
Robert  C.  Hayden  and  the 
class  is  held  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 


•  The  Commuter  Refferal 
Service,  located  at  243  Ell, 
provides  information 
about  on  and  off-  campus 


housing.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  utilizing  the  ser- 
vice, call  X  4872  or  drop 
by  243  Ell. 

•  A  public  forum  entitled 
"Chain  Reaction:  The  Im- 
pact of  Race,  Rights  and 
Taxes  on  American  Poli- 
tics" will  be  held  April  14 
at  the  Kennedy  Library 
from  5:30  -  7:15  p.m.  For 
more  information,  call 
929-4554. 

•  The  Black  Senior 
Committee  is  having  a 
second  "  Ken's  Pub  Jam" 
on  April  11  from  9  p.m. 
to  2  a.m.  Come  jam  with 
N.U.'s  black  seniors. 
Positive  ID  is  a  must. 
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JKll  tied  up 

'92  Oratory  marks  unmatched  competitiveness 


By  Azell  Murphy 
Onyx  Staff 

Oratory  1992 

Eleven  Northeastern  stu- 
dents won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  hundreds  when 
they  stood  before  fellow 
students,  administrators, 
friends  and  strangers  and 
presented  speeches  at 
Northeastem's  ninth  annual 
oratory  competition. 

The  oratory,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  late  Dean 
Roland  E.  Latham,  the  first 
dean  of  Minority  Student 
Affairs  who  boosted  black 
student  enrollment  at  North- 
eastern from  25  to  1 200,  was 
extremely  competitive  this 
year. 

Given  a  choice  of  six 
topics  to  choose  from  the 
competitors  addressed  just 
three:  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding all  black  male 
schools,  the  correlation  ■ 
between  changing  values 
in  the  black  family  and 
the  problems  of  black 
youth  today,  and  the 
treatment  received  by 
Haitian  refugees  trying  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

Coming  in  first  in  the 
upperclass  division  and 
leaving  the  competition 
$450  richer  was  senior 
Derrick  Greene  whose 
topic  was  all  black  male 
schools.  Greene's  speech 
defended  the  institution 
emphasizing  that  "our 
black  men  are  dying  and 
no  one  seems  to  care." 

"Our  black  men  are  not 
dying  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  29,"  said  Greene 
in  his  speech.  "Fifty 
percent  of  all  black  males 
(in  that  age  group)  are  in  ■ 
jail,  unemployed,  on  parole 
or  on  probation  -  they  are 
already  dead. 

"Our  black  men  are  not 
dying  between  the  ages  15 
and  20.  Homicide  is  the 
number  one  cause  of  death 
(for  black  males  in  that  age 
group)  and  the  murder  rate 
has  increased  almost  70 
percent  over  the  past  four 
yean  -  they  are  already  dead. 

"Our  black  men  are  being 
murdered  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  10  by  public  school 
systems  across  the  country," 
Greene  said. 

"1  was  really  suprised  when 
my  name  was  called  for  first 
place,"  commented  Greene, 
who  is  program  director  of 
Northeastem's  student-run 
radio  station  WRBB. 

"Everybody's  speech  was 
excellent  and  well  thought 
out.  The  judges  had  a  diffi- 
cult time.  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  in 
their  position." 

Valencia  Hughes  and  Earl 
Brown  tied  for  second  place 
securing  $250  each. 

Hughes,  a  senior,  captured 


the  audience  when  she  per- 
sonalized statistics  of  teenage 
pregnancy  Hughes  highlight- 
ed the  problems  facing  black 
youth  as  a  result  of  changing 
values  in  the  black  com- 
munity when  she  spoke 
about  "Kenya,  a  teen-age 
mother  who  lives  just  down 
the  street  in  Mission  Hill." 

Brown,  last  year's  oratory 
victor,  impressed  the  audi- 
ence with  his  familiarity  with 
his  topic.  Brown  had  memo- 
rized his  speech  and  used  no 
notes. 

It  was  a  fateful  evening  for 
Darrell  Williams,  a  minister 
and  Quan  Smith,  president 
of  Northeastem's  Black 
Student  Association,  when 
they  tied  for  third  place, 
marking  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  oratory  where 
four  contestants  tied.  Both 
participants  expressed  the 
need  for  all  black  male 


'Our  black  men  are 
being  murdered 
between  the  ages 
of5  and  10  by  public 
school  systems  across 
the  country." 

-  Derrick  Greene 
orauny  winner 


schools.  , 

Williams  stirred  up  the 
audience  with  his  ministerial 
formatted  delivery,  even 
asking  the  audience,  "Can  I 
get  a  yeahr 

Smith  orated  a  more 
trendy  speech  telling  the 
audience  all  black  male 
schools  will  provide  black 
males  with  the  "juice"  they 
need  to  succeed  in  America. 

In  the  freshmen  division 
Jirui  Adams  took  first  place 
for  her  speech  on  the  plight 
of  black  youth  as  a  result  of 
changing  values  within  the 
black  community 

"I  could  identify  with  the 
question  a  million  times 
over,"  said  Adams.  Adam's 
speech  informed  the  audi- 
ence that  black  youth  will 
not  be  changed  until  the 
adults  in  the  black  com- 
munity return  to  traditional 
values. 

"The  entire  black  commu- 
nity must  fight  together," 
Adams  contended. 

Second  and  third  place 
prizes  were   awarded  to 


Natacha  Alexandre  and 
Kadija  Cyllah. 

Ms.  Marva  Perry,  assistant 
dean  of  Minority  Affairs  in 
the  college  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  served  as  a  judge 
and  was  enthusiastic  about 
freshmen  participation  in  this 
year's  oratory. 

"You  could  tell  that  (the 
freshmen)  put  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  into  their  presen- 
tations," said  Perry.  "They 
were  well  prepared  and  ex- 
tremely courageous." 

Dariel  Irby,  a  member  of 
Northeastem's  Speech  and 
Debate  team,  floored  the 
audience  with  her  talent 
when  she  placed  herself  in 
the  shoes  of  seven  charactors 
as  she  performed  a  scene 
where  a  little  black  girl  has 
her  first  bout  with  racism. 
Irby's  solo  performance  suck- 
ed the  audience  into  the 
hearts  of  each  character  and 
I     received    a  standing 

ovation. 

Oratory's  past 
Since  the  oratory's  in- 
ception, choosing  judges 
for  the  competition  has 
under-gone  some  scrutiny 
and  lots  of  changes. 
According  to  Dean 
Motley,  associate  dean 
and  director  the 
African-American 
Institute  and  oratory 
consultant,  the  judges 
wete  first  made  up  of  stu- 
dents, but  skeptics 
complained  that  students 
may  not  be  fair  in  their 
judging  if  they  had  friends 
in  the  competition. 

In  1983  the  organizers 
formed  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of 
administtation  and 
students  to  judge  the 
participants.  Still,  some 
people  thought  biases  could 
still  influence  judges.  Dean 
Motley  said. 

Finally  the  organizers  tried 
bringing  in  faculty  members 
from  other  universities  to 
judge  the  students.  But 
because  the  oratory  falls  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after 
Washington's  birthday,  po- 
tential judges  would  have 
still  been  on  vacation. 

Preparing  for  next  year's 
oratory 

Next  year  Dean  Motley 
said  Sarah  Ann  Shaw,  a 
reporter  for  WBZ-TV  Chan- 
nel 4  and  Derrick  Jackson,  a 
Boston  Globe  columnist,  will 
be  two  of  the  judges. 

The  1993  comperition  will 
mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Oratory  Competition 
and  it  was  revealed  that  next 
year's  first  place  winner  will 
go  home  with  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  first  place  prize  is 
said  to  increase  each  year  by 
$100. 


Speaking  out 

Plan  K 

By  Anthony  M.  Williams 
Onyx  Staff 

In  this  day  and  age  we  are  constantly  being  confronted  with 
problems  in  education,  violence,  drugs,  etc...  and  for  some 
reason,  the  black  community's  plans  fall  short.  We  have  to 
realize  that  we  can't  keep  falling  short  and  allow  ourselves  to 
get  comfortable.  The  black  race  has  come  a  long  way  but  has  a 
long  long  way  to  go. 

I  personalty  think  that  for  the  most  part,  blacks  have  gotten 
too  relaxed  and  feel  they  have  foimd  their  niche  or  place  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  things. 

They  see  a  "Cosby  Show,"  a  tool  used  to  control  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  held  in  control  by  the  government.  They  see  an 
"Oprah  Winfrey  Show."  They  see  a  black  soap  opera  (which  is 
channel  zero).  They  see  a  "227"  and  a  "Roc."  They  now  can 
get  a  BMW  on  payment,  a  few  luxuries,  furniture  and  clothing 
and  they  begin  to  mentally  say,  "Aaaaugh  yes,  I'm  happy,  I'm 
content,  I'm  satisfied." 

Well,  I'm  here  to  say  you  should  have  had  a  V-8,  because 
ain't  nothing  going  on  but  the  rent. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  every  time  the  black  community 
comes  up  with  a  plan,  that  plan's  purpose  is  defeated  through 
self-destruction  by  the  implementation  of  an  outsider,  "the 
significant  other." 

We  had  Plan  A:  a  Renaissance:  where  black  authors  and 
actors  were  prevalent.  But  that  was  defeated  when  those  actors 
were  not  depicted  on  screen.  If  they  were  depicted  it  was  black 
face. 

As  for  the  black  authors,  their  works,  films,  books,  etc.  were 
never  distributed  throughout  schools,  thus  there  was  neither 
knowledge  nor  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  about  those 
writers'  philosophies. 

Or  they  would  not  give  black  authors  the  credit  they 
deserved.  Instead  they  perpetrated  as  if  the  characters  were 
white  actors  instead  of  black.  For  instance,  Beethoven  was 
black.  His  race,  however,  has  never  been  credited  for  his  great 
contributions. 

We  had  plan  B:  to  have  positive  images  of  black  people  on 
television  because  the  media's  image  of  black  people  deserved 
no  respect,  since  you  only  heard  of  the  negative  and  not  the 
positive. 

They  are  trying  to  defeat  that  effort,  and  the  attempt  is  easily 
recognizable.  "The  Simpsons,"  a  cartoon,  is  going  up  against 
"The  Cosby  Show."  Th^  had  to  think  of  something  unreal  to 
even  give  "Coz"  some  competition. 

The  effon  is  seen  when  you  watch  a  program  callttl  "COPS" 
and  they  show  black  men  and  women  as  everything  except 
civilized.  The  whole  scenario  and  "umph"  behind  Plan  B  has 
been  diluted  because,  ultimately  our  "significant  other"  is  the 
one  who  says  what  goes  on  television  and  what  doesn't. 

Then  we  had  Plan  C:  black  college  graduates  giving  back  to 
their  community  .  But  Damn!...  They're  being  tempted  by  offers 
from  the  "significant  other"  and  moving  into  suburbs,  leaving 
their  true  communities  drained  and  minus  one  able  black 
person  that  it  started  with. 

Black  college  graduates  have  to  realize  they  should  not  be 
leaving  college  with  the  intent  to  be  served  by  their  black 
communities  but  serve  their  black  communities. 

So  now,  while  we're  working  on  Plan  D;  a  plan  for  our 
aggressive  and  expeditious  progress,  they're  working  on  a  plan  to 
effectivley  and  systematically  prevent  our  success  as  a  black 
nation. 

So,  let's  not  give  ourselves  much  leeway  and  put  ourselves 
way  ahead  of  the  game.  Let  us  start  on  our  Plan  K.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  needs  to  find  out  what  our  Plan  K  is  and 
whether  or  not  the  plan  works  with  the  larger  scheme  of  things, 
as  well  as  the  motives  and  goals  of  the  whole. 

Be  sure  though,  that  you  don't  get  caught  up  with  the  KKK, 
or  rather  what  "Scoop"  would  call  the  K'ant  see,  K'ant  do, 
K'ant  help  category.  While  trying  to  find  your  Plan  K  just 
remember  Martin  Luther  "K"ing's  dream  and  his  words  ...  "we 
shall  overcome." 
i-Iove  it  when  a  Plaiv<omet  together  !  


"Mm^Hf  4  mtmSet  9^  matt^  6tA€>i,  tAitt^  (At/u'A  « 
^UtA  eutC  <t  tfw^       U  C^c.  "ifatt  CM  eOAtn  U»c 

OMt  (4c  A  ^Uah.  TOAdc  t>Uf4Hf  U  es^umd  Ac 

$t69tH€A  MtC^ 
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Fashion  or  Statement? 

L  Controversy  surrounds  X  paraphernalia. 


By  Michelle  Lance 
Onyx  Sta: 


bury,  two  doors 


Tn  Roxbury, 
down  from  a  planned 
Malcolm  X  and  MLK  Jr. 
bookstore,  youths  wearing 
sweat  shirts  and  caps 
inscribed  with  Malcolm's 
name  gather  on  Saturday 
afternoon  in  a  Warren 
Street  barber  shop  to  watch 
a  video  about  his  life.  They 
can  relate  to  Malcolm 
because  he  was  once  one  of 
them,  a  black  teenager  in 
Roxbury." 

Boston  Sunday  Globe 

February  16,1992 

Why  is  everybody  wearing 
the  hat?  The  Malcolm  X  hat 
is  a  common  article  of 
clothing  for  today's  society. 
This  black  baseball  cap  with 
the  large  block  symbol  of  an 
X  has  become  more  popular 
than  a  Georgetown  baseball 
cap.  People  every\vhere  seem 
to  own  the  hat,  the  t-shirt  or 
a  button.  Malcolm  parapher- 
nalia is  so  popular  that  you 
can't  walk  down  a  city  street 
without  seeing  an  X. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  a  fash- 
ionable item  of  clothing  to 
some,  but  this  hat  was  de- 
signed for  a  reason.  People 
buy  it  for  a  reason,  and  most 
importantly  everyone,  black 
or  white,  are  sporting  it  for  a 
reason. 

The  hat  was  created  by 
Spike  Lee  to  promote  his  up- 
coming movie  on  Malcolm  X 
scheduled  to  be  released  this 
year.  Like  many  of  his  other 
movies  such  as  Jungle  Fever, 
Do  thi  Right  T/iing,  and  Mo' 
Better  Blues,  Spike  Lee  has 
created  items  to  help  sell  the 
movie;  however  the  X  hat 
has  become  more  than  a 
publicity  promotion.  It's 
become  a  statement. 

Many  students  at  North- 
eastern believe  that  the  X  hat 
has  taken  the  X  out  of  con- 
text. 

"People  don't  really  know 
the  definition  behind  the  X." 
said  Daphne  Moore,  a  black 
student.  "They're  just 
wearing  the  hat  to  be  wearing 
it." 

"The  hats  are  similar  to 
the  African  symbols,"  said 
David  Reid,  a  black  student. 
After  the  movie  comes  out, 
you  might  not  see  anyone 
wearing  them."  However, 
David  also  said  that  the  hat  is 
like  any  other  sort  of  black 
paraphernalia.  He  believes 
that  there  are  different  levels 
of  Afrtcan-Ameilcans  who 


like  to  relate  their  dress  to 
their  beliefs. 

"Some  people  that  are 
supremacists  wear  all  sort  of 
black  paraphernalia,  and  it's 
understandable",  stated  Reid. 
"And  then  some  people  wear 
it  just  because  it's  out  there.  I 
was  watching  basketball  the 
other  day,  and  1  saw  this 
Asian  guy  wearing  it.  Maybe 
he  thought  it  was  the  greek 
symbol  X.  I  don't  think 
everyone  that  wears  the  hat. 
understands  the  significance 
behind  it  or  what  it  stood 
for,"  said  Reid. 

There  has  been  concern 
about  the  different  groups  of 
people  who  exhibit  these 
hats,  and  why  they  want  to 
wear  them.  Some  people  feel 
it's  one  more  aspect  of  black 
culture  that  is  trying  to  be 
adapted  by  others.  For  exam- 
ple, you  have  a  lot  of  white 
and  Puerto  Rican  rap  musi- 
cians today,  yet  a  few  years 
ago  many  people  could  not 
tolerate  the  sounds  of  black 
rap  music.  It  was  considered  a 
negative  catalyst,  used  to  stir 
up  trouble. 

Malcolm  X  was  thought 
to  be  a  negative  catalyst. 
Society  was  scared  to  death 
because  one  black  man  could 
release  the  anger  of 
thousands.  He  encouraged 
blacks  to  take  action  and 
fight  for  their  rights.  One  of 
his  philosophies  was  that 
blacks  were  a  nonviolent 
people  to  those  who  were 
nonviolent  with  them;  but 
blacks  were  not  nonviolent 
with  everyone  who  portrayed 
violence  towards  them.  An 
"eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  spoke  Malcolm. 

Some  say  the  hat  is  just 
another  opportunity  for 
white  supremists  to  make  fun 
of  yet  another  black  leader. 

"1  feel  white  people 
shouldn't  wear  the  hat 
because  they  don't  know 
what  it  means,"  commented 
Hyhnes  Bakri,  a  black 
student.  "It's  like  an  experi- 
ment. Let  me  put  the 
Malcolm  X  shirt  on  and  see 
how  people  react.  7T\ere  was 
more  to  Malcolm  than  just 
an  X.  1  feel  people  should 
know  who  made  Malcolm, 
and  look  beyond  the  X," 
commented  Bakri.  "'The 
powers  that  be'  have  taken 
Malcolm  and  ...  diminished 
him  to  just  an  X.  It's 
disrespect." 

Another  black  student, 
Kwame  Ndtibah  feels  the 
hat    is    appealing,  but 


exploitive.  "I  never  see  one  X 
hat,"  said  Kwame,  "1  see  a 
million  and  one. 

"1  was  with  a  friend,  and 
we  saw  this  white  lady  wear- 
ing an  X  hat,"  said  Ndiibah. 
"We  asked  her  why  she  was 
wearing  the  hat,  and  she  said 
that  there  was  a  black  history 
program  at  her  school.  She 
said  it  was  about  Malcolm  X; 
however  she  does  not  know 
about  a  lot  of  black  leaders, 
except  for  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Malcolm  X.  We 
asked  her  if  she  knew  the 
year  of  Malcolm's  assasi- 
nation,  and  she  said  it  was 
sometime  in  1969.  As  she 
walked  away  she  said  it  was 
too  much  to  learn  about  in  a 
lifetime,  a  person  couldn't  be 
expected  to  leam  everything 
in  a  lifetime. 

Daphne  Moore  believes 
the  hat  is  more  than  fashion, 
it's  a  statement.  "I  think  that 
a  lot  of  white  people  are 
trying  to  do.  act  and  say 
everything  as  black  people 
do,"  said  Moore.  'They  are 
trying  to  show  the  black 
community  that  they  are  not 
prejudice.  1  hate  it." 

Although  the  hat  was 
originally  designed  as  a 
movie  promotion,  it  has 
caused  an  surge  of  interest  of 
Malcolm  X  and  who  he  was. 
People  want  to  know  why  he 
was  so  important  and  why 
there  is  a  movie  being  made 
about  him. 

A  student  who  chose  to 
remain  anonymous  believes 
people  are  forgetting  who 
Malcolm  X  really  was.  He 
also  believes  that  Malcolm 
wasn't  always  a  great  Muslim 
minister  preaching  faith  and 
good  to  his  people.  He  served 
time  in  jail  This  student  also 
said  that  Malcolm's  legacy 
may  be  presented  in  too 
much  of  a  positive  aspect. 

Steven  Frumin,  a  white 
student,  believes  that  Mal- 
colm went  a  little  overboard. 
"I  think  that  you  can't  go  too 
far  too  fast  -  you  need  to  take 
a  breath  and  go  slowly," 
commented  Frumin.  "Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  good 
example.  He  didn't  go  over- 
board and  by  doing  that  he 
gained  the  respect  of  many 
Americans,"  concluded 
Frumin. 

The  reality  is  that  Mal- 
colm served  time  in  prison, 
but  he  was  released  from 
prison  a  rejuvenated  man. 
He  had  done  a  lot  of  violent 
things  in  his  life,  however  he 
used  prison  life  to  rejuvenate 


himself.  He  became  a  self- 
educated,  and  better  princi- 
pled individual.  Revitali- 
zation  was  the  key  to  Mal- 
colm X.  His  experience  and 
life  is  one  more  example  of 
how  society  can  "screw  up" 
an  incredible  mind.  Malcolm 
overcame  the  broken  home, 
broken  life,  broken  child 
epidemic. 

During  his  early  political 
career,  Malcolm  talked  about 
his  anger  and  hatred  for 
white  people.  He  believed 
that  it  was  the  white  mans' 
oppression  that  caused  the 
black  male  to  fall.  Malcolm 
wanted  blacks  to  realise  that 
they  did  not  need  the  white 
man;  he  increased  black 
awareness  about  injustice  in  a 
racist  society.  His  original 
solution  for  survival  of  blacks 
in  a  white  society  was  for 
blacks  to  create  their  own 
society,  with  their  own  eco- 
nomical system. 

Malcolm's  attitude  chang- 
ed when  he  returned  from  a 
retreat  to  Mecca  (the  Holy 
Land  of  Islam)  and  he 
experienced  a  different  re- 
lationship with  whites.  In- 
stead of  speaking  about 
separation  from  whites, 
Malcolm  spoke  about  unity; 
however,  he  cautioned  us 
not  to  forget  those  who 
helped  to  caus  the  black  race 
to  fall. 

"Malcolm  X  got  a  bad 
reputation,  because  what  he 
stood  for  initially  and  went 
around  claiming  hate,"  said 
Josh  Tevekeltan  a  residential 
assistant  for  Residential 
Student  Life,  who  is  white. 
"After  his  trip  to  Mecca,  he 
came  back  with  a  different 
outlook.  When  I  see  kids 
today  wearing  hats,  it's 
positive.  Malcolm  X  did  play 
a  big  part  in  opening  peoples 
eyes,"  stated  Tevekelian. 

"Book  store  shelves  are 
overflowing  with  Malcolm' 
abitta  from  his  speeches  to 
his  FBI  file.  The  auto- 
biography of  Malcolm  X, 
which  was  ghostivritten  in 
1965  by  Alex  Haley,  is 
taught  in  High  Schools  and 
colleges  world  vdde." 

Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
February  16,1992 

According  to  Rosemary 
Williams,  the  administrative 
assistant  of  Northeastern's 
African-American  Studies 
department,  the  hat  has 
become  a  good  way  for  peo- 
ple to  leam  about  Malcolm's 
beUefs.  Williams  also  says  the 


people  who  wear  the  hat  are 
associating  a  part  of  their  life 
with  Malcolm. 

"Any  time  people  wear  a 
symbol,  they  eventually  have 
to  find  out  what  it  means," 
stated  Williams. 

"There  has  been  a  surge  in 
research  about  Malcolm.  I 
have  noticed  that  more  peo- 
ple are  wearing  Malcolm  X 
paraphernalia  -  people  are 
feeling  something.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  period  now 
when  people  are  ready  to 
fight  back,  and  this  is  what 
they  want  to  do." 

Karen  Johnson,  coordina- 
tor of  Operations  for  the 
African-American  Institute 
at  Northeastern,  compared 
the  hat  to  religious  symbols. 
"It's  like  wearing  someone 
else's  religious  item.  It  be- 
hooves people  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  what  you  put 
on,"  said  Johnson. 

"We  have  to  be  conscious 
and  aware,"  stated  Johnson, 
"and  a  lot  of  the  us  who  wear 
these  hats  are  not.  If  we  were, 
we  would  not  be  out  there 
killing  our  brothers." 

Johnson  believes  that  if 
someone  would  take  the  time 
to  ask  people  why  they  are 
wearing  the  hat,  they  would 
try  to  educate  themselves  and 
be  prepared  to  answer 
questions  informatively. 

"Similar  to  the  African 
medallions,  the  hat  has 
become  a  fad,"  stated 
Northeastern's  Black  Student 
Association  president  Quan 
Smith.  "You  can  ask  some 
kids  to  name  10  countries  in 
Africa,  and  they  wouldn't 
know;  and  then  you  can  ask 
people  who  wear  the  hats  to 
speak  educationally  about 
Malcolm." 

Perhaps  the  X  hat  has 
become  such  a  popular 
fashion  because  it  represents 
Malcolm.  It's  easy  to  relate  to 
someone  who  can  empathize 
with  your  problems,  and  it  is 
possible  that  many  people 
today  have  experienced  some 
of  the  similar  struggles  in  life 
that  Malcolm  X  faced. 

Most  say  it  is  important  for 
people  to  think  about  what 
they  are  wearing,  how  it 
affects  others,  and  what  type 
of  image  they  are  portraying 
about  themselves.  More 
important  is  what  we  know, 
and  what  we  say.  Many 
consider  the  best  answer  to 
any  question  is  a 
knowledgable 
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BOB  the  CHEF'S 
RESTAURANT 


"Soul  Cuisine  at  its  finest." 


Monday  -  Saturday:  8  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday:  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Catering  &  Take -Out  Available 
604  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  •  536-6204  •  553-0535 

Monday  through  Wednesday  -  Buy  one  entree  &  gel  one  at  1/2  price  with  student  I.D.  Beer  &  Wine  now  sen'ed. 


Student  on  the  move 


By  Shanta  Raveen  White 
Onyx  Staff 

Ron  Hamilton,  a  sopho- 
more from  Delhi,  New  York 
has  managed  to  be  active  on 
campus,  involved  in  the 
community  and  stay  focused 
on  academics. 

During  his  freshman  year, 
Hamilton  helped  organize 
Unity  Week,  an  annual 
Northeastern  event,  and 
Kwaanza,  an  African-Ameri- 
can holiday  celebrated  at  the 
African- American  Institute 
around  Christmas  time.  He 
also  participated  on  the 
winning  team  in  the  1991 
Black  History  Qui:  Bowl. 
The  same  year  he  was  a  reci- 
pient of  the  Norma  V.  Woods 
Award,  a  service  award  given 
to  students  by  the  African- 
American  Institute,  all  the 
while  maintaining  a  3.2 
grade  point  average  to  keep 
his  Ralph  Bunche  Scholar- 
ship, an  academic  scholarship 
awarded  by  Northeastern. 

"Involvement  in  various 
activities  has  taught  me  to 
budget  my  time,"  said  Hamil- 
ton. "It's  our  (students)  re- 
sponsibility to  get  involved 
whether  you  like  it  not,"  he 
said. 

With  that  frame  of  mind 
Hamilton  works  for  the 


Urban  League's  free  lunch 
program. 


Ron  Hamilton 


"The  Urban  League  pays 
for  meals  so  that  kids  that 
usually  don't  eat  lunch  would 
get  it  for  free,"  explained 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton  credits  his  suc- 
cess to  his  mother.  Hamiltion 
says  that  since  he  was  the 
only  black  in  his  high  school, 
his  mom  gave  him  a  lot  of 
support  and  advice  which 
reassured  htm  of  his  talents 
and  chances  for  achieve- 
ment. 

Hamilton  started  his 
second  year  the  same  as  the 
previous  one;  as  an  active 
participant  in  all  things  that 
interest  him.  He  is  a  member 
of  Northeastern's  Black 
Student  Association,  and 


once  again  helped  organize 
this  year's  Kwaanza  celebra- 
tion. 

Hamilton  is  a  member  of 
Northeastem's  chapter  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Ac- 
countants. He  volunteers 
income  tax  assistance  to 
communities  that  would 
otherwise  pay  $150  or  more 
for  the  service.  Hamilton  was 
recognized  by  his  peers  this 
year  when  the  ladies  of  Sigma 
Gamma  Rho,  Kappa  Nu 
chapter,  honored  him  with 
the  "Black  Rose"  award,  for 
academic  excellence  and 
achievements  in  the  com- 
munities. 

Hamilton,  who  says  he 
"found  sophomore  year  hard" 
ended  the  fall  quarter  with  a 
3.67  grade  point  average  and 
a  co-op  position  at  Cooper 
and  Lyberand.  a  tax  account- 
ing firm  in  downtown 
Boston.  He  hopes  to  one  day 
be  a  tax  accountant  in  Bos- 
ton or  San  Fransisco. 

When  asked  if  there  was 
anything  he  would  like  to 
encourage  his  fellow  peers  to 
do,  Hamilton  said,  'Try  to  get 
involved  in  the  community 
and  know  who  you  are.  We 
are  all  going  to  be  leaders  one 
day." 


c)ll\^2an^  -  6 
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GOTCHA!  Marquis  Harper  is  all  iceih  as  friends  greec  him  with  a 
"curprise"  for  hb  21th  birthday  celebration.  (Pholo  by  Byron  Hurt) 
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For  your  health 


By  Shawan  Edwards 
Onyx  Staff 

Facts  you  should  know 
about  sickle  cell  anemia 

Nine  of  out  every  10  Afri- 
can-Americans have  either 
sickle  cell  anemia  or  the 
sickle  cell  trait,  according  to 
the  New  York  State  Health 
Department. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  a 
hereditary  blood  disease  that 
affects  more  than  50,000 
Americans.  If  both  parents 
have  sickle  cell  anemia,  all 
their  children  may  not  be 
affected  by  the  disease.  But 
chances  are  high  that  at  least 
one  out  four  children  bom  to 
the  same  parents  will  con- 
tract the  disease.  If  one 
parent  has  sickle  cell  amemia 
and  the  other  parent  does 
not,  the  children  may  con- 
tract the  sickle  cell  trait, 
according  to  a  pamphlet 
released  by  the  Statewide 
Sickle  Cell  Coordinator, 
New  York  State  Health  De- 
partment. 

What  is  sickle  cell  anemia? 

Red  blood  cells  carry 
oxygen  to  vital  body  organs 
like  the  brain,  heart  and  kid- 
neys. When  normal,  donut- 
shaped  red  blood  cells  be- 
come infected  with  the  dis- 
ease the  blood  cells  change 
into  a  sickle  shape. 

According  to  the  New 
York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, this  shape  makes  it 
difficult  for  red  blood  cells  to 
flow  throughout  the  body 
and  transport  oxygen.  Over 
time,  pain  may  occurr  in 
organs  that  are  oxygen 
depleted. 

According  to  a  1989 
article  in  Ebony  magazine, 
sickle-cell  anemia  makes  it 
harder  for  the  body  to  fight 
infections  and  has  no  cure  al- 
though extensive  research  is 


underway. 

Recognizing  the  symptoms 
and  treating  the  disease 

In  the  past,  sickle  cell 
anemia  sufferers  had  a  life 
expectancy  of  just  30  years. 
Today,  through  recognition 
of  the  symptoms  and  in- 
creased understanding  of  the 
disease,  the  life  expectancy  of 
a  person  with  sickle  cell 
anemia  has  increased  and  suf- 
ferers can  lead  normal  lives, 
according  to  the  Metro  New 
York  Sickle  Cell  Coordinator 
Health  Department. 

Symptoms  may  include 
paleness,  fatigue,  shortness  of 
breath,  loss  of  apetite,  pain  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  and 
swelling  of  joints. 

The  only  way  to  know  for 
sure  if  you  carry  the  disease  is 
to  be  tested.  Testings  are 
usually  free  or  inexpensive, 
simple  and  crucial. 

For  more  information  visit 
your  local  library  or  write: 

Metro  NY  Sickle  Cell 

Coordinator 

Health  Department 

5  Penn  Plaza  Room  405 

New  York,  NY 

10001-1803 

or: 

Statewide  Sickle  Cell 
Coordinator 
New  York  State 
Health  Department 
P.O.  Box  509 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany,  NY  12201-0509 

Is  there  a  health  issue  you 
would  like  addressed?  Send 
suggestions  to  : 

Onyx-  Informer 

For  Your  Health 

360  Hunangton  Avenue 

447EIiCencer 

Boston.  MA  02115 
or  drop  a  note  in  the  Onyx 
mailbox   at   the  African- 
American  Insrinjte 


No  place  to  call  home 

Minority  art  program  gets  run-around 


By  Damola  Jegede 
Onyx  Staff 

In  1974  an  idea  was 
conceived  in  the  mind  of 
"one  insane  artist"  named 
Dana  Chandler. 

Chandler,  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  African- 
American  Masters  in  Art 
Residency  Program,  said  "he 
actually  believed  that 
Northeastern  University 
would  give  him  22,000  square 
feet  of  space,  allow  him  to 
pick  some  artists,  build  the 
space  and  put  the  artists  in 
it." 

The  African-American 
Masters  in  Art  Residency 
Program  (AAMARP)  be- 
came a  reality  in  November 
of  1978. 

"It  was  timely,"  explains 
Chandler.  "The  university 
needed  to  make  some  posi- 
tive statements  about  its 
relationship  with  the  African- 
American  community,  and 
African- Americans  wanted  to 
show  the  world  what  they 
could  do." 

African- American  artists 
of  international  acclaim  from 
across  the  country  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  now  37  resi- 
dent artists  in  the  program. 

"In  the  1990s  there  are 
very  few  programs  where 
black  kids  can  see  role 
models.  Very  few  know  they 
can  make  a  living  as  an 
artist,"  says  Sergei 
Tschemisch,  director  of  the 
visual  and  performing  arts 
department. 

Unfortunately,  economic 
times  have  deferred  the 
dream  of  a  young  Chandler. 

"The  university  is  in 
trouble,"  says  Tschernisch. 


"We  have  to  cut  $40  million 
from  our  budget." 

In  an  attempt  to  "corwcli- 
date,"  AAMARP  has  been 
moved  from  location  to  loca- 
tion. Tschemisch  says  it  gives 
the  community  better  access 
to  AAMARP  artists. 

"It's  all  about  economics," 
says  Susan  Thompson,  who 
has  been  an  artist  in  resi- 
dence since  1984.  "For  years, 
the  Ruggles  Building  was  just 
an  old  warehouse  and  nobody 
wanted  it.  But  then,  when  the 
orange  line  was  built,  we  were 
sitting  on  prime  property.  The 
university  decided,  well,  we 
want  this  building  now." 

AAMARP  was  moved 
from  its  joint  locations  at  11 
Leon  St.  and  590  Huntington 
Ave.  to  76  Atherton  St.  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  University 
officials  promised  to  reno- 
vate. 

"The  University  has 
owned  the  building  since 
April  of  1991,  and  we  have 
not  seen  the  renovations," 
says  Chandler.  "However, 
money  has  been  found,  and 
people  have  been  in  here 
measuring.  What  they  are 
going  to  do,  I  don't  know." 

Meanwhile,  artists  who  are 
a  part  of  the  program  are  left 
with  no  studio,  no  display 
space  and  cramped  accom- 
modatiorw. 

"All  my  stuff  is  still  packed 
in  boxes,"  says  Don  West,  a 
photographic  artist.  "Nobody 
really  has  any  workable 
space.  I've  been  under  these 
circumstances  for  two  years. 
It's  really  frustrating." 

The  frustration  has  caused 
artists  to  consider  other 
options. 

"I've  been  debating 
whether  to  stay  in  the 


program  or  leave  because  1 
can't  work  very  well  this  way. 
But  the  economics  of  today 
hold  me  here,"  says  West. 

Lack  of  funding  is  a  heavy 
burden  for  Chandler  to  bear. 

"With  fiscal  cost  cutting, 
$15,000  has  disappeared  from 
our  budget.  More  recently, 
four-fifths  of  my  salary,"  says 
Chandler,  who  is  also  a 
professor  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. He  calls  his  additional 
professorship  a  saving  grace. 

The  trimming  of  the 
university  budget  cuts 
Chandler  twice  as  deep;  he 
suffere  both  as  an  artist  and  a 
university  employee. 

Wearily,  Chandler  gestures 
at  a  small  gallery  room 
outside  his  office.  "Since 
we've  been  relegated  to  the 
space  you  see  outside  our 
doors,  we  can  no  longer  put 
on  the  kinds  of  displays  we 
once  did.  This  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
gallery  space  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past." 

Chandler's  outlook  on  the 
future  of  AAMARP  is  ambi- 
valent. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  community  who  say 
that  what  is  happening  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  university 
didn't  want  black  artists  on 
their  campus  in  the  first 
place,"  says  Chandler.  "The 
only  thing  that  will  disprove 
that  theory  is  when  we  open 
our  doors  to  the  public  again 
here  in  a  space  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  space  we 
no  longer  occupy." 

The  fight  is  far  from  over 
for  Chandler  and  his  artists. 
With  the  eye  of  a  tiger. 
Chandler  says,  "We  will 
make  do." 


Seniors  party  hearty 

First  Black  Senior  Jam  a  success 


Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  neophytes  stand  in  line  in  the  Quad 
after  a  reception  in  their  honor  Saturday,  March  7th. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Tanya  Perkins) 


By  Byron  P.  Hurt 
Onyx  Staff 

Some  drank,  others 
chilled  and  most  danced  the 
night  away  at  the  first  annual 
"Senior  Jam"  held  at.  Ken's 
Pub  on  Saturday  February 
22.  The  senior  party  was  the 
first  at  the  popular  pub  in 
Cambridge  in  an  effort  to  get 
black  seniors  involved  in 
senior  activities  during  their 
final  year  at  Northeastern. 

"There's  not  enough 
activities  geared  toward 
black  seniors,"  said  Lorna 
Barrett,  head  of  the  senior 
party  committee.  "We  want 
more  black  seniors  to  get 
involved  in  their  senior 
year,"  she  said. 

More  fundraisers  and 


activities  like  the  senior  jam 
ate  on  the  agenda  for  the 
black  senior  committee.  The 
committee  has  had  two  bake 
sales  on  campus  and  plan  on 
having  at  least  two  more 
"Senior  Jams"  before  the 
seniors  "take  the  big  walk"  in 
the  Boston  Garden  in  June. 
The  black  seniors  have  raised 
over  $600  for  a  June  trip  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  according 
to  Janice  Hardeman,  chair- 
person for  the  committee- 
Members  of  the  black 
senior  committee  say  that  the 
activities  were  planned  to 
build  a  sense  of  comradeship 
and  unity  among  black  seniors 
at  Northeastern. 

"The  senior  activities 
sponsored  by  CUP  are  not 
what  everyone  wants  to  do," 


said  senior  Kwame  Ndzibah. 
"We  wanted  to  make  things 
more  inclusive  for  black 
seniors.  Now  we're  doing 
more  things  that  we  (blacks) 
want  to  do." 

The  black  senior  com- 
mittee said  they  hope  the 
"Senior  Jam"  is  an  activity 
that  each  senior  class  conti- 
nues to  organize.  Senior 
Raynelle  Swilling  said  that 
events  tike  the  "Senior  Jam" 
bring  the  seniors  closer  to- 
gether during  their  final 
weeks  as  students,  strength- 
ening the  entire  black 
community  at  Northeastern. 

"Every  black  senior  class 
should  support  in  unity^"  said 
Swilling.  "I  want  the  class  of 
1992  to  leave  a  legacy  for  all 
following  senior  classes." 
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•  Omega  Psi  Phi 

continued  from  page  I . 

his  reflections  of  Gamma 
chapter  on  Saturday  after- 
noon saying  that  when  he 
attended  school  in  Boston, 
"fraternities  and  sororities 
were  the  bulk  of  the  social 
units  for  black  students  in 
Boston." 

Brother  Gene  Marshall,  on 
the  topic  of  black  male 
extinction  added,  "1  can  see 
it  coming.  If  you  don't  know 
the  game  your  playing,  then 
you  can't  play,"  he  said.  "We 
have  to  pull  each  other  along 
and  stop  looking  for  hand- 
outs. We  need  to  create  for 
ourselves." 


^Gamma  chapter 
is  something  that 
brothers  old  and 
new  hold  sacred- 
Its  been  here  75 
years  before  me 
and  will  be  here 
?5  years  after" 

-  Sharieff  Christmas 


"A  Night  of  Kings  and 
Queens"  capped  off  the  night 
when  men  and  women 
donned  their  best  garb  at  the 
Omega  Psi  Phi/  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  semi-formal.  It  wasn't 
long  before  George  Clinton's 
"Atomic  Dog"  got  the  "Ques" 
on  the  hard-wood  floor  to 
perform  an  impromptu  step 
show. 

But  step  shows  and  semi- 
formals  hardly  mark  the 
significant  contribution  that 
Gamma  chapter  has  made  to 
the  Boston  area  for  the  past 
75  years.  Service  to  the  com- 
munity is  an  essential  part  of 
Gamma  chapter. 

"Various  members  of  the 
fraternity,  from  the  60's  to 
the  present,  have  committed 


their  lives  to  service,  said 
former  basileus  Larry  Simon. 

Social  action  programs  run 
by  the  chapter  include  food 
discributons  to  the  homeless, 
helping  out  at  Rosie's  Place,  a 
home  for  battered  women, 
and  having  study  sessions  to 
promote  scholarship  for 
college  students. 

The  Gamma  chapter  of 
today  is  not  much  different 
from  the  Gamma  chapter  75 
years  ago.  It  is  still  comprised 
of  all  the  Boston  area  four- 
year  universities  and  colleges, 
including  Tufts,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Northeastern,  MIT, 
Harvard,  UMASS-Boston 
and  Wentworth  and  is  still 
proud  of  being  a  single  letter- 
ed chapter. 

"Gamma  chapter  is  some- 
thing that  brothers  old  and 
new  hold  sacred,"  said  neo- 
phyte brother  Sharieff 
Christmas.  "It's  been  here  75 
years  before  me  and  will  be 
here  75  years  after.  We,  as 
brothers  of  Omega  Psi  Phi, 
will  always  hold  Gamma 
chapter  deep  in  our  hearts," 
said  Christmas.  "It's  my  duty 
to  keep  it  at  the  same  inten- 
sity and  level  of  enthusiasm 
as  brothers  of  the  past  did." 

Basileus  Greg  Hunter 
summed  up  Gamma  chapter's 
survival  in  two  words:  "Per- 
serverence  and  service." 

"Perserverence  is  how  we 
got  through  the  rough  times," 
said  Hunter.  "We  try  to 
create  brotherhood." 

Indeed  today's  young 
brothers  of  Gamma  are  trying 
to  uphold  the  same  principals 
chat  fraternal  brothers  Lang- 
ston  Hughes;  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  the  father  of  black 
history;  comedian  Bill  Cosby; 
human  rights  leader  Jesse 
Jackson;  and  New  England 
Patriots  star  Irving  Fryar  have 
upheld  for  years. 

Seventy-five  years  of  bro- 
therhood, community  service 
and  perserverance  against  the 
odds,  mark  Gamma  chapter's 
commitment.  The  chapter 
holds  rape  crisis  workshops, 
scholarship  workshops,  blood 
drives  and  self-defense  classes 
for  local  communities,  in 
addition  to  participating  in 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity, 
Incorporated's  nationally 
m.indated  programs. 


OLD  SCHOOLi  Older  Gammi  brothers  sing  praUes  of  Omega  Psi  PhL 
(Photo  counesy  of  Byron  Hurt) 


Inverting  In  our  future  -  Potential  Northeastern  itudents  browse  the  collection  of  booici  provided  by  the 
Airican'American  Inidtute  &  the  Cabral  Center  at  a  March  7th  bookfair.  (Photo  by  Chrl*  Herbert) 


•  Pledging 

continued  from  page  2. 
life.  It  will  give  you  oppor- 
tunities that  you  may  not 
have  had  otherwise. 

In  milder  perversions  of 
pledging,  members  do  not 
come  away  from  the  process 
with  respect  and  love  for 
their  organization,  its  mem- 
bers and  what  it  stands  for. 
This  is  unfortunate  and  it 
hurts  me,  and  others  who 
know  what  pledging  is  about 


and  what  it  stands  for. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  mis- 
haps that  have  occurred 
during  the  pledge  process 
across  the  country  have 
clouded  the  general  percep- 
tion of  what  black  greek- 
lettered  organizations  are 
about.  We  were  all  esta- 
blished to  serve  our  com- 
munity and  fulfill  a  need 
within.  We  are  still  accom- 
plishing our  goals,  but  we  are 
not  appreciated  for  the  good 
things  that  we  do.  People  can 


only  see  the  negatives.  I 
applaud  whatever  measures 
must  be  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Still,  it  hurts  me  to 
know  that  in  the  future, 
members  of  historically  black 
fraternities  and  sororities 
won't  have  what  many 
members  of  today  do  have:  a 
love,  respect  and  deeper 
understanding  of  themselves 
and  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Damo\a}egede 
Aisignment  Editor 


•  SG  Rho 

continued  from  page  1 . 

"\  think  it's  humbling  to 
be  recognized  by  people  that 
you  work  with,"  said  Dr. 
Ronald  Bailey.  "I  appreciate 
this  and  it  inspires  me  to  go 
and  burn  the  midnight  oil. 
As  black  people  today,  we  see 
challenges  in  all  fields." 

Dr.  Bailey  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Studies  Department,  and 
was  nominated  for  his  strides 
in  his  field  of  education. 

David  Vaughn,  who  was 
honored  for  his  achievements 
in  the  arts  and  entertainment 
arena,  is  no  stranger  to  over- 
coming challenges  and 
smelling  like  a  rose. 

Vaughn  has  served  as  a 
role  model  for  many  young 
men,  says  Smith.  He  is  cur- 
rently working  at  the  League 
Community  Center  with 


young  black  men  and  helped 
organize  a  Drug  Abuse  Play 
sponsored  by  Boston  Against 
Drugs.  He  has  been  teaching 
theater  in  the  community  for 
twenty  yean,  including  dance 
and  choreography. 

He  is  also  involved  in  a 
Hope  and  Progress  Program. 
The  program  is  for  kids  who 
have  been  or  are  in  court  for 
not  attending  school.  Those 
involved  in  the  program  must 
find  out  why  these  kids  are 
not  going  to  school  and  find 
resources  for  them,  whether 
it's  putting  them  in  a 
different  school  setting  or  a 
residential  program.  Many 
students  don't  have  the  self 
confidence  and  self  motiva- 
tion, says  Vaughn. 

"I've  worked  with  youth 
since  I  was  twelve,"  Vaughn 
said,  a  single  male  foster 
parent  raising  three  troubled 
teens,  his  philosophy  is  "if 
you  can  save  a  few,  try." 


Vaughn's  advice  for  today's 
generation  is  to  keep  on 
moving.  "Do  whatever  you 
feel  -  don't  let  hang-ups  get 
you  down." 

Hang-ups  are  definitely 
not  a  problem  for  young  Ron 
Hamilton.  A  Ralph  Bunche 
scholar,  and  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Dean's  List 
club,  he  still  finds  time  to  do 
community  service  in  his 
spare  time. 

The  idea  for  the  annual 
tribute  to  black  men  was 
rooted  in  a  poem  written  by 
Nicole  Smith.  The  poem 
praises  the  soul  of  the  black 
man  and  urges  him  to  keep 
striving  in  their  struggle  for 
excellence. 

The  black  rose  may  die  in 
the  winter,  but  it  will  always 
come  back  in  the  spring. 
The  world  awaits  this  dark 
beauty  with  baited  breath. 


Watch  for 

us  every  month! 
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The  Black  Movement  at  NU 


Black  Northeastern  students  of  1978  'hang  out'  around  the  "Nigger  Tree"  in  the  Quad. 


By  Tiniece  Roberson 
Onyx  Staff 

The  first  in  a  continuing  series. 

It  is  1963.  The  Civil 
Rights  Movement  is  in  full 
swing  with  emouons  running 
high.  Black  students  are 
reaching  the  end  of  their 
rope  emotionally  and  educa- 
tion is  no  longer  considered  a 
privilege  but  an  American 
right.  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, an  exclusively  white 
campus,  is  about  to  embark 
on  a  rather  bumpy  but  pro- 
ductive ride. 

Northeastern  became  the 
host  to  minority  scholars 
when  the  Ford  Foundation 
offered  25  scholarships  for 
the  culturally  disadvantaged. 
The  scholarships  were  grant- 
ed after  minorities  demanded 
equal  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion. These  25  students  were 
allowed  to  attend  any  major 
college  on  the  east  coast. 
While  this  was  only  the  first 
step  in  what  was  to  become  a 
lengthy  struggle  for  equal 
educational  rights,  many 
doors  in  the  area  of  education 
were  opened. 

Stephen  Eaton,  a  North- 
eastern graduate  and  founder 


of  what  is  now  Northeastem's 
Black  Student  Association, 
said  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Black  Student  Union  was 
the  only  black  organization 
on  campus.  Eaton  said  the 
organization  initiated  de- 
monstrations and  takeovers 
of  buildings  and  offices  and 
demanded  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  black  faculty, 
black  students  and  black 
administrators  at 
Northeastern. 

Northeastern  stu- 
dents   demanded  a 
facility  that  would  serve 
as  a  meeting  place  for 
black  students;  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  students 
who,  until  then,  had 
only  a  tree  in  the  quad 
to    call    their  own. 
Joseph  Feaster,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Community  and  Bank- 
ing Council  in  Boston  and 
Northeastern  alumnus,  said 
back  then,  the  tree  was 
known  to  most  students  as 
the  "Nigger  Tree." 

Tony  Van  der  Meer, 
Northeastern  alumnus  and 
president  of  the  Black  Politi- 
cal Task  Force  in  Boston  said 
the  efforts  of  the  Black  Stu- 


dent Union  and  other  black 
students  led  to  the  hiring  of 
Ken  Williams  and  Roland  E. 
Latham.  Both  Williams  and 
Latham  became  deans  of 
students  at  Northeastern. 
Latham's  legacy  lives  on 
even  in  1992.  Each  year 
students  and  faculty  pay 
homage  to  Latham  at  the 

M.  a  selection  of  strong'willed 
students  went  to  Africa  to 
develop  an  exchange  program  and 
cO'Op  opportunities  in  Kenya ... 
25  days  of  negotiations  and 
brainstorming  in  an  attempt  "to 
implement  a  miraculous  plan." 

oratory  competition  that 
bears  his  name. 

In  addition  to  the  new 
faculty,  two  physical  struc- 
tures were  developed.  One 
was  the  African-American 
Institute  at  the  Norfolk 
House  in  Roxbury,  the  other, 
the  Old  African-American 
Institute  housed  in  the 


Forsyth  Building. 

Eaton  said  that  in  both 
buildings,  social  gatherings 
were  held,  tutors  and  counse- 
lors were  made  available  and 
black  organizations  were 
successfully  operating . 

"It  was  like  a  black  college 
within  a  white  university," 
said  Van  der  Meet. 

In  John  Eliot 
Square,  where  the  Nor- 
folk House  was  located, 
free  medical  attention 
was  offered  to  students. 

"The  community 
benefited  by  learning 
about  their  history  as 
well  as  their  health 
which  was  vital  to  their 
survival,"  said  Eaton. 

At    the  Norfolk 
House  African-Ameri- 
can Institute,  the  focus 
began  to  grow  and  take 
on  more  challenges. 
According  to  Feaster,  a  selec- 
tion of  strong-willed  students 
went  to  Africa  to  develop  an 
exchange  program  and  co-op 
opportunities  in  Kenya. 
Feaster  said  the  trip  involved 
25  days  of  negotiations  and 
brainstorming  in  an  attempt 
"to  implement  a  miraculous 
plan." 


(file  photo) 

Feaster,  who  was  part  of 
the  student  voyage,  said  the 
students  returned  from  Africa 
and  gave  a  community-wide 
report.  The  report  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Old  African- 
American  Institute,  which  in 
1969  moved  from  the  Forsyth 
building  to  40  Leon  St. 

Faculty  at  the  Institute 
wanted  to  know  names  of 
contacts,  but  the  students  at 
the  Norfolk  House  felt  this 
was  privileged  information 
and  should  be  witheld.  Major 
disputes  developed  between 
the  Leon  Street  African- 
American  Institute  and  the 
Norfolk  House  African- 
American  Institute.  Feaster 
said  there  was  a  breakdown  of 
structure  due  to  the  change 
of  focus  between  the  two 
Institutes,  and  the  Norfolk 
House  African-American  In- 
stitute was  shut  down  by 
Dean  Latham  because  of  the 
conflict. 

Feaster  says  that  the 
current  African-American 
Institute  has  established  far- 
reaching  programs  that 
continue  to  wage  the  battle 
that  the  first  black  students 
fought  when  they  enrolled  at 
Northeastern  University. 


Along  the  trails  of  freedom 


By  Mike  El 
Onyx  Staff 

An  intimate  of  crowd  of 
about  20  gathercJ  to  listen  to 
a  lecture  about  the  African- 
American  experience  in 
Boston  by  Verdaya  Mitchell- 
Bro\vn,  program  director  at  the 
Museum  of  African-American 
History,  on  March  13. 


Throughout  her  lecture 
Brown  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  African-Americans 
having  an  agenda,  and 
uniting,  "not  in  words,  but  in 
actions." 

"We  went  to  each  other 
(for  solace).  It  was  about 
unity,  and  that's  what  we've 
got  to  do  today.  We've  got  to 
find  unity,"  Brown  said. 


On  having  an  agenda, 
Brown  challenged  black 
youth  to  achieve,  so  thai 
when  the  doors  of  opportu- 
nity open,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  get  in,  and  hold 
the  door  open  for  more 
blacks. 

During  her  presentation 
Brown  discussed  black 
achievers  that  are  rarely 


touched  upon.  For  example. 
Brown  shared  the  story  of 
Louis  Hayden,  an  escaped 
slave  who  worked  on  the 
underground  railroad.  As  the 
story  goes,  Hayden  hid 
runaway  slaves  in  his  home 
and  when  slave  catchers 
came  around  he  would  invite 
them  into  his  home; 
however,  there  was  a  catch. 

Willing  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  Hayden  kept  dynamite 
hidden  beneath  his 
front  steps,  and  told  slave 


catchers  that  if  they  tried  to 
recapture  any  slaves,  the 
whole  place  would  blow  with 
the  slavecatchers,  the 
escaping  staves  and  himself 
in  it. 

According  to  Brown,  this 
is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
stories  detailing  the 
prolific  history  of  African- 
Americans. 

Brown  asserted  that 
African-Americans  should 
feel  challenged  to  make 
sacriflces  today. 
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Martin  Luther  King  III  inspires  students 


By  DeU  Hamilton 
Onyx  Staff 

It  is  one  year  before  the 
twenry-fifth  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
assassination,  his  son 
continues  to  preach  the 
message  of  activism,  l^zn 
month  in  Northeastern's 
Blacltman  Auditorium,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  III  addressed 
about  100  students  and  urged 
them  to  try  and  change  the 
status  quo  of  American 
society. 

King  not  only  renewed  the 
call  to  fight  racism  but  also  to 
change  current  economic  and 
educational  disparities.  It  is 
tragic  that  racism  has  to  be 
discussed  even  now  in  the 
90s,  he  said.  Because  of  the 
sad  state  of  the  economy, 
Americans  really  don't  have 
time  to  let  racism  get  in  the 
way,  he  said. 

"For  every  year  and 
actually  every  month,  hun- 
dreds and  in  some  cases 
thousands,  of  jobs  are  being 


lost.  And  so  we  don't  have 
time  to  get  caught  up  in 
racism,"  King  said. 

But  during  the  Council  for 
University  Programs-sponsor- 
ed event,  King  reminded  the 
audience  that  students  were 
often  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  Civil  Rights 
movement.  It  was  students 
that  were  responsible  for  the 
recent  struggles  and  demon- 
strations against  apartheid 
South  African  and  com- 
munist Chinese  govern- 
ments, he  said. 

Although  some  would 
dispute  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
according  to  King,  student 
activism  brought  about  laws 
like  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1962. 

He  also  stressed  the 
importance  and  involvement 
in  the  right  to  vote,  especial- 
ly since  so  many  had  fought 
and  even  died  for  that  right. 

"Because  we  should  never 
get  to  a  point  where  we  don't 


7. 


James  Lay,  Sean  Hamer,  Michael  Brown,  Ray  Eady  and  Mslunson  Delly 
are  honored  to  pose  with  their  gue«i  speaker,  Martin  Luther  Ving  III. 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  FratenJty,  Inc.  sponsored  the  event. 

<Phoio  by  Byron  Hurt) 


participate,  where  we  don't 
care  how  our  tax  money  is 
divided.  Where  we  don't  care 
how  our  services  are  being 
delivered  to  us."  he  said. 

Some  may  be  fooled  by 
Bush's  State  of  the  Union 
address,  but  any  changes  he 
proposed  should've  been 
done  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
office,  said  King.  Choosing 
the  politician  who  is  going  to 
strive  for  the  development  of 


racial  equality  is  essential,  he 
said. 

Like  ancient  civiliiations 
that  no  longer  exist,  the 
United  States  is  headed  on  a 
downward  spiral,  he  said. 
This  spiral  grows  out  of  the 
country's  expediency  for 
violence,  he  said.  King  said 
that  violence  and  self-served- 
ness  are  pervasive  throughout 
American  society.  The  "I  got 
mine,  you  get  yours"  attitude 


of  the  80's  was  a  perfect 
example  of  that,  said  King. 

The  problems  of  society 
need  to  be  addressed  collec- 
tively. King  said.  "It  can  not 
be  addressed  in  a  vacuum. 
They  cannot  be  addressed 
(by  one  person)  alone,"  he 
said. 

Ultimately,  a  level  econo- 
mic playing  field  needs  to  be 
built  for  all  citizens  and  gaps 
in  the  educational  system 
need  to  ftilfilled,  according  to 
King.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  too  much  of  education  is 
given  from  a  Western  Euro- 
pean perspective,  he  said. 
That  isn't  necessarily  bad, 
but  it's  not  the  only  per- 
spective. King  said. 

"Education  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  democracy.  But  it 
must  be  true  education,  not 
slanted  education,"  he  said. 
The  expansion  of  a  more 
multi-cultural  educational 
curriculim  would  contribute 
to  the  eradication  of  racism, 
he  said. 


Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Institute 

Strengthening  the  young  women  of  tomorrow 


By  ShanU  Raveen  White 
Onyx  Staff 

"Harambee!  Harambee!  Har- 
ambee!  Harambee!  Harambee!" 

That's  the  sound  60 
energetic  young  black  and 
Hispanic  girls  made  with  the 
help  of  volunteer  teachers  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Institute 
for  young  women  (MMBI). 

Harambee,  a  period  where 
the  girls  are  welcomed  to  the 
"family"  and  urged  to  share 
something  with  the  group  (ie. 
a  poem  they  know,  a  greeting 
they  know  in  a  different 
language  or  any  thoughts 
they  have  on  their  mind). 

"Everyone  has  something 
to  share,"  said  MMBI  vice- 
president  Sharon  Beck.  "And 
that  is  why  Harambee  will 
take  place  at  the  begining  of 
each  Institute  session." 

The  Institute  got  under- 
way at  the  African-American 
Institute  after  four  months  of 
preparation  and  anticipation. 
This  pilot  program,  which 
will  run  from  March  to  June, 
holds  classes  on  African- 
American  and  Hispanic  his- 
tory, values,  ethics,  and  self- 
esteem  with  a  core  curriculum 
of  math,  science  and  reading. 

"Young  women  need 
mentors,  a  form  of  sisterhood 
that  will  bring  them  together 
to  respect  one  another,"  said 
Tanya  Perkins,  a  volunteer 
math  teacher.  Perkiru  then 
jumped  into  a  circle  of  36 
third  grade  girb,  who  giggled 
and  joked  their  way  through 


the  first  day  of  classes. 

"We  are  here  to  develop 
them  into  the  best  women 
they  can  be,"  said  Beck.  "The 
parents  are  excited,  the  girls 
are  excited,  and  the  volun- 
teers are  excited,  with  that 
combination  you  can  not 
help  but  to  have  a  successful 
program,"  said  Beck- 

At  the  end  of  the  day 
Dean  Keith  Motley,  of  the 
Paul  Robeson  Institute  for 
young  men,  was  presented 
with  a  portrait  of  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  founder 
of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  the  mother 
organization  of  the 
Institute. 

"We're  like  a  rocket  ship 
going  up,  the  stars  are  the 


i1 


MMBI  student*  bring  out  the  child 


limit.  We're  going  higher 
and  higher  each  day,"  said 


Beck.  The  Institute  is  like  a 
multicultural  family,  every- 


one should  be  proud  of  it, 
she  concluded. 


Young  sisters  strengthen  their  reading,  writing  and  math  ilcilli  and  team  about  Black  and  Hispanic  history  at  the 
Mary  McLoud  Bethune  Institute.  (Photo  by  Tanya  Perkfai) 


in  Delia  Henderson  and  Heather  Lawsotb 


(Photo  by  ]ank«  Haidctaant 
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Affirmative  Action 

Job-hiring  issue  sizzles  in  '92 


By  Byron  P.  Hurt 
Onyx  Staff 

For  Joe  Bonnell,  23,  a  white  graduate  student  at 
Northeastern  University,  affirmative  action  means 
reverse  discrimination. 

Bonnell  doesn't  know  much  about  the  job  opportunity  program,  but  what  he  does 
know,  he  doesn't  like. 

Bonnell  is  like  most  white  Americans  who  believe  that  hiring  based  on  skin  color, 
sexual  preference,  religion  and  physical  handicaps  is  unfair. 

"I  don't  think  that  hiring  a  black  person  just  because  he's  black  is  fair  if  that  person  is  unquaHfied,"  said  the  sports  manage- 
ment major.  "It's  just  like  me  hiring  a  white  person  that's  not  qualified  for  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that  minorities 
should  be  given  more  of  a  chance,"  he  said. 

For  Frank  Middleton,  21,  a  blracial  history  major  at  Northeastern,  affirmative  action  means  opportunity.  Middleton  believes 
that  affinnative  action  is  the  only  way  that  minority  groups  will  ever  achieve  equal  opportunity  in  the  work  force. 


"The  past  injustices  and 
race  discrimination  are  so 
deeply  rooted,  without  legal 
legislation  whites  will  conti- 
nue to  discriminate  against 
minority  groups,"  he  says. 

For  Bonnell  and  Middle- 
ton,  affirmative  action  is  sure 
to  be  remain  a  hot  issue  in 
1992.  Both  travel  a  road  that 
will  eventually  lead  them 
into  a  corporate  America 
dominated  mostly  by  white 
men.  Like  Bonnell,  most 
Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  program  designed 
to  provide  all  people  equal 
access  to  employment  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion, 
sex,  age,  national  origin, 
veteran  or  handicap  status. 

Why  is  affinnative  action 
such  a  hot  issue  as  America 
approaches  the  1992  presi- 
dential election?  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  plunging  econ- 
omy and  affirmative  action's 
racial  implications  is  cause 
for  the  hostility.  The  threat 
of  losing  job  security  to 
blacks  to  compensate  for  past 
discrimination  seems  unfair 
to  most  whites. 

"Affirmative  action  is 
more  of  an  issue  now  than  it 
has  been  in  10  years,"  said 
Sue  Wilson,  assistant  director 
of  affirmative  action  at 
Northeastern.  "During  eco- 
nomically depressed  times, 
race  becomes  a  factor. 
"People  feel  like  they  need  a 
scapegoat  to  blame  their 
problems  on,"  said  Wilson, 
who  is  white. 

"The  reason  for  the  increased 
focus  is  economic,  which 
then  makes  it  racial,"  she 
said. 

Eric  demons,  a  black 
weekend  sports  anchor  at 
WHDH-TV  in  Boston,  disa- 
grees with  whites  who  think 
that  affirmative  action  is 
unfair.  Clemons  said  more 


should  be  done  to  help 
minorities  attain  equal  eco- 
nomic status  on  the  job  and 
in  African-American  com- 
munities. 

"Affirmative  action  would 
only  be  scratching  the  surface 
for  what  blacks  went 
through,"  said  Clemons. 
"They  [whites]  forget  how 
unfair  it  was  when  blacks 
weren't  allowed  to  read  or 
write.  They  forget  how  imfair 
it  was  to  be  oppressed  for  350 
years.  Blacks  are  the  most 
unemployed  people  that  I 
know  of.  I  think  incentive 
loans  should  be  given  to 
qualified  blacks  to  rebuild  our 
communities,"  said  Clemons. 

Still,  preferential  treat- 
ment has  aroused  opposition 
fi'om  many  whites.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, 88  percent  of 
whites  say  that  minorities 
should  not  be  granted  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  hiring  to 
pay  for  past  injustices, 
according  to  a  recent  ABC 
News-Washington  Post  poll. 

Dr.  Ronald  Bailey,  chair- 
person of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Studies  department  at 
Northeastern,  agrees  with 
Clemons.  Bailey  believes  that 
affirmative  action  has  an 
important  place  in  American 
society. 

"Affirmative  action  was 
and  still  is  a  positive  and  nec- 
essary step  at  addressing  past 
discrimination,"  said  Bailey. 
He  believes  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas'  stance  against  affir- 
mative action  and  quotas  is 
political  white-washing  used 
by  President  Bush  to  confuse 
the  issue  of  affirmative 
action. 

"It's  all  part  of  the  politics 
to  dismiss  past  discrimina- 
tion," said  Bailey.  "Clarence 
Thomas  is  where  he  is  today 
because  of  affinnative  action 


and  now  he's  against  the 
same  tool  that  got  his  foot  in 
the  door." 

Some  Afirican- Americans, 
like  Thomas,  are  split  on  the 
effectiveness  of  affirmative 
action  and  the  debate  over 
the  desirability  for  it  is 
increasing  in  African-Ameri- 
can communities.  Coruerva- 
tive  African-Americans  ar- 
gue that  affinnative  action  is 
just  another  mechanism  that 
creates  dependency  in  the 
African-'Attierican  communi- 
ty and  allows  African-Ameri- 


victimization  and  rely  on 
their  efforts  to  gain  access  to 
the  American  mainstream. 

In  a  Time  magazine  inter- 
view, Steele  said,  "blacks  now 
stand  to  lose  more  from  affir- 
mative action  than  they  gain. 
Racial  preferences  implicitly 
mark  whites  with  an  exag- 
gerated superiority  just  as 
they  mark  blacks  with  exag- 
gerated inferiority  ...  for 
blacks,  they  have  the  effect 
of  stigmatizing  the  already 
stigmatiied,"  said  Steele. 

Token  Black  Syndrome  is 


^^The  intention  of  affinnative  action  is 
to  bring  in  qualified  people.  You  have 
to  determine  what  the  basic 
qualifications  are.  A  person  may  be 
less  qualified,  but  still  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  excel  on  the  job. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  look  at  other 
factors.  When  less  qualified  people 
with  no  skills  are  hired,  that's  when 
the  affirmative  action  program  is 


being  misused. 


-  Sue  Wilson 


cans  to  pin  their  failure  on 
whites  rather  than  their  own 
shortcomings. 

Author  Shelby  Steele  is  a 
proponent  of  this  belief.  In 
his  book,  "Content  of  Our 
Character  ,"  Steele  claims 
that  blacks  are  more  op- 
pressed by  doubt  than  by 
racism,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
blacks  to  look  beyond  their 


another  reason  why  African- 
Americans  are  hesitant  to 
embrace  affirmative  action. 
The  idea  of  being  an  affir- 
mative action  employee 
frightens  some  African- 
Americans  and  puts  pressure 
on  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  to  meet  high  expecta- 
tion from  white  employers. 


"Most  whites  want  to 
believe  that  blacks  are 
unqualified  and  that  puts 
blacks  in  the  position  to 
prove  themselves,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Joe  Warren,  who 
teaches  a  poverty  and  poli- 
tics course  at  Northeastern. 
"Often  times  blacks  wind  up 
looking  silly  because  they  try 
so  hard  to  be  accepted  on  the 
job." 

Token  Black  Syndrome 
becomes  a  real  problem  when 
less  qualified  blacks  are  offer- 
ed jobs  to  diversify  the  work 
place.  "They  become  the 
spook  who  sat  next  to  the 
door,"  said  Warren,  referring 
to  the  book  written  by  Sam 
Greenlee,  which  explains  the 
effects  of  Token  Black  Syn- 
drome. 

"The  spook  who  sits  next 
door  is  the  black  man  or  wo- 
man who  is  highly  visible  on 
the  job  but  has  no  decision 
making  power.  Once  they  get 
hired  they  reach  a  job  ceiling 
where  there  is  no  more 
upward  mobility.  That's  the 
down  side  to  affirmative 
action,"  said  Warren. 

Wilson  says  that  minority 
groups  are  brought  into  the 
workforce  to  add  the  the 
competitive  factor  and  to 
better  represent  society  -  not 
to  fill  quotas. 

"The  intention  of  affirma- 
tive action  is  to  bring  in 
qualified  people,  said  Wilson. 
"You  have  to  determine  what 
the  basic  qualifications  are.  A 
person  may  be  less  qualified, 
but  still  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  excel  on  the 
job,"  she  said.  "Sometimes 
you  have  to  look  at  other 
factors.  When  less  qualified 
people  with  no  skills  are 
hired,  that's  when  the  affir- 
mative action  program  is 
being  misused." 

Most  African- Americans 
say  they  do  not  want  hand- 
outs. Belaboring  over  affirma- 
tive action  clouds  the  stormy 
issue  between  African- 
Americans  and  whites. 
Instead,  African- Americans 
want  opportunities  equal  to 
that  of  whites  so  that  self- 
reliance  can  be  the  aim  of 
their  future.  The  real  hope 
for  both  African-Americans 
and  whites  is  that  economic 
recovery  is  on  the  way,  so 
jobs  can  be  provided  for  all 
people  who  want  work, 
regardless  of  color. 

When  better  job  training 
and  more  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  provided,  the 
question,  say  experts,  of 
qualification  will  slowly  fade 
away. 
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NEEDS  A  MINORITY  BUSINESS  MAJOR. 

Position:  Business  Manager 

Looks  great  on  your  resume. 
Gain  experience  wliile  making  friends, 

Drop  by  447  Ell  Student  Center  today 
or  call  437-2250. 

An  experience  of  your 
lifetime  awaits  you! 


More  to 
college  than 
meets  the  eye 


By  Rayneile  Swilling 
Special  to  the  Onyx 

What  do  you  do  with  your 
free  time! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we 
wear  the  Malcolm  X  para- 
phernalia strong,  the  Peace, 
Black  Love,  Respect  and  Pro- 
tect our  Black  Women,  and  I 
Love  Being  Black  shirts.  But, 
what  have  you  done  for 
your  community  lately??? 

The  full  Northeastern  ex- 
perience is  not  to  discover 
your  Blackness,  go  to  class, 
study,  socialize  and  party.  As 
black  students  in  a  pre- 
dominately white  institution, 
there  are  times  when  we  are 
at  a  disadvantage.  There  are 
times  in  the  classroom,  on 
campus  and  in  society  as  a 
whole  that  we  feel  powerless. 

Granted,  there  are  things 
that  we  can  not  change. 
However,  there  are  things  we 
can  change.  Students  have 
always  been  America'a  loud- 
est voices.  In  the  '60s  stu- 
dents, along  with  community 
leadeis,  demonstrated,  protest- 
ed and  fought  for  some  of  the 
very  issues  that  face  us  today. 


If  students  do  not  demand 
an  end  to  police  brutality,  an 
end  to  the  importation  of 
drugs  in  our  communites,  an 
end  to  gang  violence,  then 
our  minimal  responsibility  is 
going  into  our  community 
and  educating  our  youth. 

We  can  prepare  the  youth 
for  what  lies  ahead  of  them, 
teach  them  history,  morals, 
values,  and  respect  for  self 
and  others.  With  our  positive 
influence, they  may  be  the 
next  generation  to  make  a 
change. 

Once  Northeastern  stu- 
dents give  back  to  the  com- 
munity sorrounding  us  {Rox- 
bury),  then  and  only  then 
can  we  leave  N.U.  saying 
"We  got  the  full  North- 
eastern experience"  and  feel- 
ing good  about  it. 

For  information  about 
community  organizations 
contact:  TTie  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  Irutitute  for  girls  or 
the  Paul  Robeson  Institute 
for  boys.  The  organizations 
operate  out  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  and  can 
be  reached  at  x4131. 
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Quiz  Bowl 


amanued  from  page  I . 

accounts;  posters,  and  cas- 
sette discs.  The  cassette  disc 
packages  were  provided  by 
SONY. 

"For  the  participants,  this 
contest  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  an  inten- 
sive study  of  black  history 
that  might  not  otherwise 
happen  unless  they  take  a 
black  history  course,"  stated 
Ms.  Lula  E.  Petty,  coordi- 
nator of  reading  and  study 
skills  at  the  African-Ameri- 
can Institute  and  coordinator 
of  the  1992  Qui:  Bowl. 

"For  the  audience  it's  a 
chance  to  learn  and  maybe 
become  motivated  to  go  out 
and  read  further  about  our 
rich  historical  legacy,  prayer- 
fully to  change  behavior  to 
make  our  thinking  and  be- 
havior more  positive  and 
productive,"  concluded  Petty. 

Sean  Hamer  says  the 
competition  is  a  symbol  of 
unity.  "It's  important  for  us  to 
come  together  in  an  event 
like  this, "said  Hammer. 
"There  is  a  decline  of  black 
males  in  college,  and  a 
support  group  like  this  shows 
that  black  males  are  in 
college,"  said  Hamer. 

"It  reinforced  my  faith  in 
black  people  as  a  whole.  It's 
good  to  see  black  people  get 
together  other  than  for  a 
concert,"  stated  Kurt  Harri- 
son, captain  of  the  1992 
Ralph  Bunche  Scholars  Quii 
Team.  "In  this  society  wheie 
the  truth  about  our  history  is 
kept  hidden  from  us  so  long, 
it's  good  to  see  us  leam,"  said 
Harrison. 


Silent  Prayer 

There  is  no  light 
There  is  only  dark 
Where  are  you? 
i  cannot  see. 


Encased  in  the  gloom 
A  prayer  i  recite 
May  our  hearts,  our  souls 
one  day  reunite 

Long  ago,  i  took  flight 
Now  i  can't  stand  the  night 
Lost,  i  wander 

through  the  caverns  of  my  heart 

i  have  no  partner 
my  steps  falter. 
There  is  a  loss  here 
i  cannot  deny 


Amidst  the  night 
i  must  fight 
the  walls. 
They  follow  me 
and  sneak  attack. 

You're  alone, 
they  say. 

You  have  a  knack. 

What  is  the  fear? 
Admitting  a  need 
Doing  the  deed 
Exposure. 
Expulsion. 

The  danger? 
Rejection. 

Paralyzed, 
i  am  numb, 
ifunction. 
ismile. 

Know  ingall  the  while 
apartofmeisgone. 

ican'trememberthesong. 
Onerefrainremains: 
Our  love  is  going  down. 


.Kemi  OIm 


Black  Fact 


On  April  3, 1973,  Mrs.  LmA  Foley 
was  elected  mayor 
ofXmt, 
Oklahoma,  an 
all-black  town. 
Foley,  a  high 
school  graduate, 
mother  of  five 
and  one-time 
welfare  recipient, 
overcame  all  odds  in 
becoming  the  "first 
black  woman  mayor"  in  the  united  states. 


Advice  Line 


Dear  Uzura, 

I  thought  I  knew  I  was  sorority  material  until  some  "young 
black  women"  staned  acting  silly!  I  really  don't  know  what 
happened  between  this  group  of  "young  black  women." 
However,  I'm  sure  things  didn't  have  to  come  to  dissin'  your 
sister'. 

Uzura,  this  sorority  has  always  had  my  utmost  respect. 
What  should  I  do  if  I  really  want  to  be  in  this  sorority  because 
of  its  overall  goodness  yet,  at  the  same  time  give  my  respect  to 
certain  "young  black  women"  who  obviously  don't  know  what 
RESPECT  U. 

Unknown  Future  Sorer? 

Dear  Unknown, 

If  you  know  about  the  "overall  goodness"  this  sorority  has, 
why  are  you  going  to  let  certain  members  stray  you  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  respectable  women?  Don't  change  your  mind 
because  certain  "young  black  women"  started  acting  silly! 

Let  them  continue  to  be  "the  young  black  women"  they 
are,  but  that  does  not  mean  you  have  to  act  the  way  they  do 
in  order  to  be  accepted. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  you  do  become  a  soror,  you 
may  be  able  to  change  the  attitude  of  youi  "young  black 
women's"  organization. 

But  if  not,  always  remember  NEVER  diss  your  brother  or 
sister  whether  you  are  in  a  sorority  or  not  because  it  shows  "a 
lack  of  respect  for  you,  let  alone  your  brother  or  sister." 


Members  of  the  Spellnun  College  Glee  Club  sang  to  their  hearts'  content  for  NU  students  and  faculty  at  a 
March  7th  performance.  (Photo  by  Chris  Herbert) 


This  Month  in  History**. 

March  2,  1867  -  The  United  States 
Congress  enacts  the  charter  to  establish 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  10,  1913  -  Harriet  Tubman,  leader 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  dies. 

March  16,  1827  -  The  first  black 

newspaper,  Freedom's  Journal,  founded  in  the 
United  States. 

March  21,  1960  -  Seventy-two  freedom 
fighters  protesting  apartheid  killed  in 
Sharpville,  South  Africa. 

March  23,  1916  -  Marcus  Mosiah  Garvey 
arrives  in  America  from  Jamaica. 

March  27,  1914  -  Arthur  Mitchell, 
founder  of  the  Dance  Theatre  in  Harlem,  bom 
in  New  York  City. 


